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Do We Need Universal Military Training Now? 


_ Announcer: 

Town Hall and the American 
Broadcasting Company welcome 
you to another stirring session of 
America’s Town Meeting, the pro- 
gram that gives both sides of is- 
sues affecting your life and mine. 
Tonight here at Town Hall, New 
York, four authorities clash over 
the question, “Do We Need Uni- 
versal Military Training Now?” 
To open this important session, 
here is the President of Town Hall, 
founder and moderator of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting, Mr. George 
V. Denny, Jr. Mr. Denny. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. This 
is the third program we’ve done 
this year on universal military 
training, but perhaps it’s appro- 
priate that we do another on the 
eve of Pearl Harbor Day. Some 
of you will remember the first 
one, when George Fielding Eliot 
and Professor Alonzo Myers joined 


issues on the question last January 
supported by four prize-winning 
high school students. Then Burgess 
Meredith and Dr. Edward C. Elliott 
locked horns with Senator Taft 
and Felix Morley on this subject 
last July. 

But two significant and epoch- 
making events have taken place 
in the meantime. My friend Nor- 
man Cousins said that was a thou- 
sand years ago. The San Fran- 
cisco Charter has been approved 
by the United States Senate and 
46 other countries, and the atomic 
bomb has put a sudden end to 
World War II. In the light of the 
swift-moving events of this crucial 
year, particularly the invention of 


the atomic bomb and the establish- 


ment of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, we again turn to this 
important question, “Do We Need 
Universal Military Training Now?” 

Three veterans of World War 
II, two of them also veterans of 
World War I, and a United States 
Senator will lead our discussion. 


Lt. General Raymond S. McLain, 
Commanding General of the 19th 
Corps which operated in France 
and Germany, and Frank Miles of 
Des Moines, Iowa, round-the-world 
correspondent for National Amer- 
ican Legion publications are for 
universal military training now. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado and acting chait- 
man of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, and Charles Guy Bolte, 
Chairman of the American Vet- 
erans’ Committee and author of 
the new book, The New Veteran, 
say no. 


Now in order to encourage good 
questions — questions which will 
aid in bringing out more facts and 
clarifying the discussion — Town 
Hall is offering a $25 Victory Bond 
for the question which, in the 
opinion of our committee of 
judges, is considered best «or this 
purpose. Either questions sent in by 
mail or questions asked by members 
of the audience here in Town Hall 
are eligible, but all questions must 
be limited to 25 words. TU hope 
that will be effective. Fo: tonight, 
only the questions already received 
by mail and the questions from the 
audience here at Town Hall can 


be considered. We will tell you’ 


about next week’s topic and how 
you can participate in next week’s 
question period at the close of this 
program. 


But now let’s start tonight’s dis- 
cussion with the representatives of 
two veterans’ organizations. First, 
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naire of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Frank Miles of the American Le- 
gion, editor of the Iowa Legion- 
Mr. 
Miles. (Applause.) 


Mr. Miles: 

If professional advice is needed, 
it is wise to consult one who knows 
the profession. If agricultural, a 
farmer; if business, a businessman; _ 
if labor, a laborer. When I want ~ 
military advice, I consult military 


authorities — and I don’t mean 
chairborne commandos or poli- 
ticians. Most men who are or 


have been in the military—officers 
and Gl’s and gobs—earnestly be- 
lieve universal military training for 
American boys between 18 and 20 
years of age is vitally mecessary 
now. Senator and Mr. Bolte, 80 
per cent of World War II veterans 
queried by the Gallup Poll last 
month answered yes on this ques- 
tion. 

American Army aad Navy tead- 
ers, products of West Point and 
Annapolis, those who have yone 
into service from the Reserves and 
National Guarc's, and those who 
have climbed from the _ ranks, 
topped by General Eisenhows s and 
Admiral Nimitz, measure — 1p 
mentally, morally, and spiritually 
with men and women of any othe« 
vocation 1m our country. 

We have, indeed, been lucky in 
two wars. More than a_ year 
elapsed after our declaration on 
Germany in 1917 before we were 
able to strike a solid blow. Friends, 
do you realize that, in 1939, if 


‘ 


Germany and Japan had decided to 
conquer us via South America, 
they could have done it, because 
we were then too weak militarily 
to resist? The Germans could have 
occupied the British Isles after 
Dunkirk and thereby seized the 
British navy and air forces, which 
would have given the Axis most 
of the naval and air strength of 
the Eastern Hemisphere to pit 
-gainst our then puny sea and sky 
teets. 


If Japan had known the fearful 
damage her bombers did at Pearl 
Harbor, she could have swiftly 
captured the Hawaiian Islands and 
assaulted our Pacific coast by air 
and sea. If Germany had had 
Y-1’s and V-2’s, jet-planes, and un- 
derground production plants two 
years earlier than she did, the war 
in Europe might still be raging— 
or over with a different conclusion. 
Who would not say that if Ger- 
many or Japan had been first to 
discover the atomic bomb we might 
now be prostrate? Lack of pre- 
paredness cost us heavily in lives 
and suffering in both conflicts. To 
help perpetuate peace is as great 
an obligation as to fight for peace. 


Senator and Mr. Bolte, I hate 
all elements here who foment race 
prejudice, religious intolerance, and 
ciass strife, for internal unity and 
peace is fully as essential as it is 
during war. I deplore the baiting 
of Britain, the ragging of Rus- 
sia, and the chopping of China, 
for they incite undue animosity 


toward proved precious friends. I 
want my country to provide all 
possible aid to the hungry and 
otherwise suffering peoples of the 
whole world, for tortured humans 
cannot be tranquil. I am for the 
establishment of a world order 
through which war would be effec- 
tually outlawed. 

But, under existing chaotic con- 
ditions and the present menace of 
the atomic bomb or like deadly 
weapons, why can’t you, Senator 
and Mr. Bolte, agree we should 
keep strong enough to either dis- 
courage potential aggressors or 
meet treachery at a moment’s no- 
tice? Undoubtedly, weapons to 
counter the new ones are being in- 
vented. Is there, then, any policy 
so sane as to have millions of men 
trained to operate all of the most 
modern military weapons with 
plenty of weapons to be operated? 


A standing armed force sufficient 
for our needs would be militaristic, 
therefore undemocratic and exces- 
sively expensive. The American 
alternative is universal training of 
our youth, under a system through 
which it would be exalted as 
service to promote peace. The 
spirit of Americans All is far more 
pronounced in men in uniform 
than in those in civilian garb. 
Mental and physical discipline 
benefits anyone, and for youth 
would be a present and future con- 
duct regulator and a bodybuilder. 


The recent American Legion 
National Convention of delegates 


who served in both world wars 
unanimously resolved to “urge 
Congress to enact immediately a 
universal military training law to 
be administered by a civilian au- 
thority, and specifically providing 
for a 12-month period of required 
training which will consist of a 
period of adequate basic training 
common to all trainees and a re- 
maining period either in advanced 
technical or scientific training up- 
on qualification therefor, or its 
equivalent in the regular establish- 
ment or the civilian component to 
the armed forces, or in advanced 
ROTC’. All of which training 
should be under the general direc- 
tion of the regular establishments 
of the armed forces. The induc- 
tion for such training to be at the 
age of 18 years, or upon gradua- 
tion from high school—whichever 
is later. But in any event, before 
his 20th birthday, and that the 
basic training shall, if practicable, 
be at a facility in close proximity 
to the trainee’s home.” 

This is the best plan yet pro- 
posed, though I wish it called for 
complete co-ordination with educa- 
tion for future careers. I pray 
that my country will exert the 
utmost efforts to create peace on 
earth with honor and security for 
all peoples, but I can see nothing 
inconsistent in our being Strong 
enough to guarantee our living 
while engaged in such noble en- 
deavor. (Applause.) , 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Frank Miles. Now ) 
let us hear from another veteran, | 
author of the book, The New Vet- | 
eran, who’s also chairman of a | 
veterans’ organization called the | 
American Veterans’ Committee. I | 
give you a man who fought in this | 
war, who lost a leg, and who’s do- 
ing a great job for citizenship in 
this country now— Charles Guy 
Bolte. (Applause.) 


Mr. Bolte: 

Mr. Miles is correct, I think, 
when he says we must be prepared 
militarily until the world is or- 
ganized for peace. Our difference 
is in the kind of military pre- 
paredness we advocate. 

Let me first announce that, the 
policy of the American Veterans’ 
Committee in regard to this ques- 
tion, decided upon at a recent 
meeting of AVC’s National Plan- 
ning Committee, is that a vote 
should be postponed by the Con- 
gress until 80% of the wartime 
armed forces have been demobi- 
lized. (Applause.) We feel that 
the men who fought the war 
should have a chance to express 
their views on this all-important 
subject. They cannot effectively — 
express their views until they are 
civilians again. 

It is obvious, then, that I am 
speaking for myself, tonight, and 
not for the American Veterans’ 
Committee. It seems to me that 
there is only one test to which we 
should put this question—‘Will 


universal military training adopted 
pow contribute substantially to the 
national defense?” We confuse 
ourselves on the issue, it seems to 
me, when we argue in favor of 
the incidental benefits of military 
training, or when we deplore the 
_ secondary hurts of the system. 

It is conceivable that military 
training teaches some young men 
discipline, and how to brush their 
teeth, and how to get along with 
others—although I am sure there 
must be better ways of teaching 
this than to put young men in 
the army. (Applause.) It’s also 
conceivable that military training 
takes youths away from home and 
Mother at a too tender age, in- 
terferes with their schooling, and 
might even lead to an undemo- 
cratic concentration of power in 
the hands of the professional 
army, although I must respectfully 
disagree with my distinguished col- 
league of the evening, Senator 
Johnson, that universal military 
training is the first step toward 
Fascism. 

The point I’m trying to make is 
that these questions, diverting as 
they are, have nothing to do with 
the case. 


The question we need answer 
is, “Will universal military train- 
ing adopted now contribute sub- 
stantially to the national defense?” 
Four months ago, my answer was 
yes; tonight, it is no. The ex- 
plosion at Hiroshima four months 
ago today, of course, was the chief 


factor that made me change my 
mind. 


But there have been other 
factors—the revelation of further 
weapons we and our enemies de- 
veloped in the recent war. We 
have learned of the jet plane, the 
high-speed submarine which need 
not surface at all, radar, radar 
countermeasures, the pilotless ex- 
plosives of the V-1 and V-2 family, 
and the proximity fuse which 
makes it possible for an antiair- 
craft shell to track an aircraft and 
to explode at the critical moment. 
Yet these are weapons of the past 
war, not of the next. 


When one considers the enor- 
mous acceleration in technology at 
the present time, one’s imagination 
can barely stretch to see the pic- 
ture of another war. Yet the most 
important task before us is to 
stretch our imaginations in just this 
way. If we do, we see a war, ten 
or twenty years from now, in which 
the leaders of a nation or nations 
decide that relations with the 
United States have deteriorated to 
the point where further conversa- 
tion is useless. 


They launch, from any place on 
the earth, high-altitude, rocket- 
propelled atomic missiles which 
seek out their targets by radar. 
These rockets travel faster than 
sound. The: first news we have 
that we are at war is when we, if 
we are lucky enough to live in the 
country, wake up in the morning 
to find our twenty-five principal 


cities leveled and forty million of 
our people killed. We, of course, 
have our own rocket-launching 
sites dispersed. We retaliate, and 
destroy many of the enemy’s cities 
and industrial installations. Each 
antagonist flies in waves of air- 
borne troops, bringing his own 
tanks and armored cars to seize 
such of his opponent’s key points 
as are left intact. The victory, 
if you care to call this a victory, 
is won by him who first destroys 
the other’s launching sites and oc- 
cupies his key points. 

Now, this is not fantasy. It is 
a picture of another war as pre- 
sented by General Arnold, com- 
manding the Army Air Forces, and 
by Dr. Oppenheimer, who con- 
structed the first atomic bomb. 
Where, in this war, do we use 
two, or three, or four million men 
who have had a year’s training in 
basic weapons and tactics of the 


past war? How are they sum- 
moned together? Where do they 
fight? Where’s there time in 


which they can be retrained for the 
complex tasks of atomic and air- 
borne warfare? I submit that, by 
this test, military training now 
does not contribute substantially 
to the national defense. Even 
worse, it is likely to give us a 
sense of false security that will 
make us forget the real essentials 
of the program we must adopt if 
we are to survive. - 

Our chief efforts must go toward 
preventing that next war, not to- 


ward winning it. (Applause.) We 


must create a world controlling au- | 


thority over armaments. That 
means inspection of every nation’s 
industrial facilities to make sure 
that atomic power is not being 
developed for military purposes. 
That means policemen to make the 
inspections. That means courts to 
pass judgments on what policemen 
uncover. And that means world 
federal government. Until this is 
achieved, we need a national de- 
fense policy based on scientific re- 
search and development, on a 
highly mobile airborne army, on 
unification of the armed forces, 
and on a world-wide intelligence 
service. We do not need universal 
military training to carry out this 
policy. (Applause.) 

Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Bolte. Thank 
you very much. While I was speak- 
ing of losses, I should have said 
that our previous speaker, Mr. 
Miles, is a veteran of the first war 
himself and a correspondent in this 
last war, gave two sons in this war, 
and lost one of them. 

General McLain was born in 
Kentucky and raised in Oklahoma. 
What a Midwest record that is! 
An officer of the National Guard, 
he was called actively in this war, 
rose to the rank of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral, and was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross in 1943. 
Until recently, he was Command- 
ing General of the 19th Corps, and 
is now on leave awaiting assign- 


ment. Again I take the opportunity 


to thank and congratulate the War 
Department for allowing us to pre- 
sent one of its ablest generals in a 
public discussion of this important 
question. It’s certainly ir accord 
with the finest traditions of free 
speech and open discussion. Gen- 
eral McLain, we're delighted to 
welcome you to the Town Hall 
platform. General Raymond S. 
McLain. (Applause.) 


General McLain: 

The views which I present are 
from my experience in the past 33 
years as a civilian soldier in the 
militia, on the Mexican border in 
1916-17, in World War I, in the 
new National Guard, and then in 
World War [—twenty days in 
combat in World War I and more 
than 550 days in actual combat 
in this war. Three times I’ve gone 
through the process of mobilization 
under emergency call of the Presi- 
dent. Eight years in the past thirty 
I’ve served as an emergency soldier. 
I think that is a fair answer to 
those who believe we need no 
longer prepare for war. 

If we postpone action on this 
question now, who is there with 
the perspective to say now or in 
the future when we should re- 
consider it? We are now liquidat- 
ing our wartime Army. There- 
fore, now is the proper and logical 
time to not only consider but to 
determine this question. Postpone- 
ment now is really a death sen- 
tence. To reconsider in an emer- 


gency would only embarrass us at 
a critical time and aggravate the 
situation. 

Universal training, Mr. Bolte, 
in my opinion, is the only answer 
to an adequate national defense. 
That is, one full, continuous year 
of unqualified military training, 
concluding with exercises of com- 
bined arms under field conditions, 
coupled with industrial mobiliza- 
tion and scientific research and 
development. There is no adequate 
substitute. 


If that is true, as I believe it is, 
all sidelights on the question are 
beside the point and lack validity. 
Since some questions have been 
raised, I will discuss a few briefly. 
Will the atomic bomb and other 
scientific developments be an 
adequate substitute? I do not pre- 
tend to know the capabilities or the 
limitations of these new means of 
destruction. I know that every im- 
provement in explosives in the past - 
has led to larger armies. Military 
training will prepare men to meet 
disasters caused by bombing; it will 
prepare them for all eventualities. 

The pattern of war has changed. 
War is no longer confined to the 
battlefields, to the struggle of one 
army against another. War is 
multidimensional. It is waged by 
a whole people against every phase 
of life, both civil and military. The 
home front is as active and as vul- 
nerable as the army. The velocity” 
of war has reached the stage where 
unreadiness is fatal. Unprepared- 


ness is inexcusable. Air power and 
amphibious operations have 
changed methods of the conduct 
of this last war. Atomic develop- 
ments and speeds faster than 
sound have opened a vista of im- 
mediate changes much more rad- 


ical, in which the velocity of war 
has increased to unimaginable 
rates. 


Can national security be guar- 
anteed by a voluntary force alone? 
I think not. I question the volun- 
tary system both on practical and 
moral grounds. Voluntary forces 
fluctuate. The system is uncertain. 
It is undemocratic, and it is unfair. 
The doors should never be closed 
to the voluntary in peacetime, but 
the thing should be brought into 
balance with a fair distribution of 
the ultimate burden of national 
defense responsibility by definite 
machinery—in peacetime, volun- 
tary service and compulsory train- 
ing; in wartime, selective service. - 

I’ve seen commanders in the field 
call for volunteers on the battle- 
field for a hazardous mission. I’ve 
seen heroic souls volunteer time 
and again, until they were no more. 
Not a chance! Because of this, I 
forbade any such inequality in my 
command. The hero has as much 
right to the chance to live as his 
less gallant comrades. His family 
has a right to expect him to be 
protected. 


* I do not discount the efforts of 
earnest men to set up peace ma- 
chinery. We owe it to civilization 
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to keep at this effort with all sin- 
cerity and all diligence. But should: 
we fest our security on it even 
before the machinery is created? 
It is my judgment that the exist- 
ence of a strong military position 
will do a great deal to make these 
efforts effective and favorable. 
After having created a practical 
formula for permanent peace, after 
having set up the machinery to 
implement this formula, would it 
be unreasonable to ask that we see 
it in operation, under test, before 
we rest our security on it? As 
history treats time in its course, 
would an experience of 50 years’ 
successful operation be unreason- 
able? 

We need universal training to 
strengthen our leadership. You 
cannot create leadership by educa- 
tion alone. Education is a vital and 
necessary background. Leadership 
must be developed over long 
periods of time by actual experi- 
ence. We have fought two major 
wars against two of the strongest 
military forces the world has ever 
known. ‘That we were successful 
with only a million casualties is a 
great tribute to our field forces, 
but we were so only after four 
years of training. We cannot 
again expect such a windfall of 
time. 

Mr. Miles, I think you are right 
on that point. I am sure it would 
give these boys individual oppor- 
tunities of leadership they cannot 
get elsewhere. Their experience 


will help them in the uncertain 
times of their future. They will 
need it. We need universal mili- 
tary training now. The burden of 
national defense in these tense and 
critical times must be borne by all 
alike and equally. That is prac- 
tical; that is fair and democratic; 
that is good morals. (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: 


Thank you, General McLain. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Demo- 
crat of Colorado, is one of the 
busiest men in the United States 
Senate. He has given a great deal 
of thought to this question as a 
member, and until recently acting 
chairman, of the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee and as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Committee on 
Atomic Power. We are fortunate 
indeed to have this expert’s opinion 
on this question, “Do We Need 
Universal Military Training Now?” 
Senator Johnson of Colorado. 


(Applause.) 
Senator Johnson: 


Mr. Miles would go to the brass 
hats for advice on all military 
questions. I remind him that 
Clemenceau, the old Tiger of 
France, who had much to do with 

war in his long and notable career, 

had this to say, ‘“War is too serious 
to leave entirely to the military.” 
I cannot agree with General Mc- 
Lain either that universal military 
training adds anything to national 
defense in this atomic age. 
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However, I do not care to em- 
phasize unduly the element of 
“now” in the subject under discus- 
sion tonight. At this very mo- 
ment, in addition to the creation 
of the atomic bomb and the for- 
mation of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, every warlike nation 
capable of aggression is prostrate 
and exhausted while the United 
States, long the world’s most 
powerful nation, enjoys its greatest 
military strength in history. If 
we do not train another man for 
five years, we will still have mil- 
lions of men trained for war. 

It seems paradoxical that the 
nation which loves peace the most 
and is the most devoted to real 
and genuine democracy is also the 
world’s mightiest military power. 
It should be our foremost objective 
to see to it that this happy com- 
bination endures. Our defenses 
must be so strong that there will 
be no question of our military se- 
curity, nor of our capacity to ful- 
fill the commitments we have as- 
sumed to stop wars of aggression. 
How to implement that high re- 
solve with the least disturbance to 
our unique system of democracy 
and competitive enterprise is the 
challenge of this hour. 

General McLain, my approach 
to the problem of military: pre- 
paredness is that physical fitness, 
mental alertness, and highly de- 
veloped technical and scientific 
skills are the basic requisites for 


THE SPEAKERS’ 


EDWIN C. JOHNSON—The senior 
Senator from Colorado is the second 
ranking member of the Senate’s 


Military Affairs Committee. He has 
been in the Senate since 1937 and 
was recently re-elected for the term 
which ends in 1949. Senator John- 
son was a trailroader, a homesteader, 
and the manager of a farmer co- 


Operative before entering public 
service as lieutenant governor and 
then for two terms (1933-37) as 
governor of the State of Colorado. 
He is a Democrat. 


FRANK MILES—A veteran of two 
wars, Mr. Miles recently has been 
war correspondent for the publica- 
tions of the American Legion. He 
is now the editor of the JIowa 
Legionnatre. 


military security in this modern 
world. (Applause.) 

While our military security is 
too vital to adopt a “pinchy” 
financial policy, yet our unfavor- 
able public debt situation demands 
great caution and prudence in the 
expenditure of federal funds. We 
dare not waste a dollar. Ac- 
cordingly, I have made a search- 
ing and comprehensive examina- 
tion of the budgetary problem in- 
volved, and I have uncovered a 
startling set of facts. 

In these dollar and cents calcu- 
lations, I have been ultraconserv- 
ative and have given the advo- 
cates of universal military train- 
ing the benefit of every doubt. 
But, you can’t argue with arith- 
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COLUMN 


RAYMOND S. McLAIN—Lieutenant 
General McLain, the commanding 
general of the 19th Corps, is also 
a veteran of two wars. He. has 
been a realtor and an investment 
banker in Oklahoma. He served 
in the Army from 1917 to 1919. In 
World War II, he rapidly rose to 
his present rank and command. 


CHARLES GUY BOLTE—Who’s Who 
states that thé name is pronounced 
bol ta. Mr. Bolte is a Dartmouth 
man who went into the newspaper 
profession. He has been a special 
writer for the Office of War Infor- 
mation and has been a _ military 
correspondent for The Nation. 
From 1941 to 1943, he served in 
the British Army. He is the or- 
ganizer and chairman of the Amer- 
ican Veterans’ Committee. 


metic. I have set up a five-year 
plan alongside of their horse-and- 
buggy conception of national de- 
fense, and frankly, folks, the re- 
sults are positively astounding. 
Once my plan is carefully analyzed 
and evaluated, we will hear no 
more of the proposal to impose 
conscription, the Prussian-conceived 
system of military slavery, upon 
the youth of America. 

Briefly, I propose to build, equip, 
and staff an average of ten gym- 
nasiums, together with swimming 
pools and playgrounds, in every 
county in the United States. I 
propose to provide a course of 
physical education in every public 
school in the United States and 
pay the salaries of the necessary 


qualified instructors. I.propose to | 


set up in every county in the United 
States sufficient child clinics to 
check and recheck the health of 
every child every six months. At 
every college and university, I 
would build, equip, and staff a 
chemistry and physics laboratory 
for experiments and research in the 
lethal weapons of war. I would 
give 100,000 hand-picked, care- 
fully selected, very young boys a 
thorough five-year course in aero- 
nautics, electronics, and aviation— 
graduating 20,000 each year. 

Far from our coast line I would 
build, equip, and fortify a series 
of island air bases entirely sur- 
rounding the United States, and, 
in addition, I would maintain 70 
or more strategically located air 
bases on this continent. I would 
man and equip a Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine sufficiently strong to 
serve that system of far-flung air 
bases. I would provide ROTC 
training in all of our high. schools 
and colleges on a volunteer basis, 
and I would subsidize and en- 
courage National Guard training 
in every state in the Union. I 
would provide an espionage sys- 
tem that would know what every 
nation on the globe was doing in 
military matters. 


I would do all of these things 
and more—and listen to this, Gen- 


eral McLain and Mr. Miles — I |. 


would do all of these things and 
more at a much lower over-all cost 
than is planned for our national 
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defense by the advocates of con- 
scription. (Applause.) I challenge 
my opponents to place their plan 
alongside of mine and compare its 
costs and its value, item by item. 
If they will do that, conscription 
will be dead in America. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
Johnson. Now, gentlemen, I think 
we can dig a little deeper into 
this question if you will join me 
up here around the microphone 
for a few minutes before we let 
the audience in on this discussion. 
Mr. Miles, we haven’t heard from 
you for a while. I wonder if you 
have a question for either of these 
gentlemen. 

Mr. Miles: Only a suggestion 
to Senator Johnson—that I per- 
sonally would rather put the prob- 
lem of our national defense in the 
hands of the military brass hats 
than in the hands of the political 
brass hats. (Applause.) I ad- 
mired Mr. Bolte’s talk a lot, but 
may I ask you, Mr. Bolte, if you 
wouldn’t have us working just as 
hard to be sure that we win the 
war as we work to prevent a war 
in the future? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte. 


Mr. Bolte: I believe I said, Mr. 
Miles, two or three times in the 
course of my speech, that we dif- 
fered in our approach to national 
defense. I certainly agree that un- 
til the machinery for peace is set 
up, we must have some national 
defense machinery. I wouldn’t 


say national security, because I 
think in the kind of world you 
are living in today there is no such 
thing as security any more. Those 
weapons mean that there is no se- 
curity for anybody. I would like 
to shoot a question back at Gen- 
eral McLain who said, “I do not 
pretend to know the capabilities 
and limitations of these new means 
of destruction.” Now, Mr. Miles 
just said, “When I want mil- 
itary advice I consult military au- 
thorities.’” (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) I would like to know 
if General McLain intends to find 
out himself the potentialities of 
nuclear fission or whether he is 
going to call on a scientist to tell 
him. 

Mr. Denny: 
It’s your turn. 

General McLain: The last that 
I heard on this subject, the scien- 
tists themselves said they didn’t 
know. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte. 

Mr. Bolte: Just very quickly there 
I would like to say that I know 
one of the scientists who was most 
influential in the building of the 
atomic bomb—a name that you 
would all recognize—who said 
privately a month ago that the 
present proposals of the Army and 
Navy Chiefs of Staff for national 
defenses were ludicrous, and he 
chose his words very carefully. 

Mr. Denny: Now, here’s a Sen- 
ator who is a member of the 


General McLain. 
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Atomic Bomb Committee—Senator 
Johson. 

Senator Johnson: Yes, Mr. 
Denny, I’ve been sitting in what 
we term down there the “chamber 
of horrors.” That’s our commit- 
tee hearing on the atomic bomb. 
We have had the scientists, the 
physicists, before us. We have 
had them in open session and we 
have had them in closed session. 
And to tell you the truth—I’m get- 
ting pretty creepy. 

This is the first time in my life 
that I have ever believed that 
ignorance is bliss. General Mc- 
Lain’s treatment of the atomic 
bomb is characteristic of both the 
Army and the Navy. They refuse 
to admit that there is such a thing 
in this world as the atomic bomb, 
and they are going to have to be 
blasted out of that “Maginot Line’ 
that they have constructed. 

Mr. Denny: General, you had 
better come up here to the front 
now. 

General McLain: Yes, sir. I'd 
like to ask Mr. Bolte a question. 
I've used most of these weapons 
that he’s talked about. I haven’t 
used the atomic bomb, Ill admit 
that. But, let’s admit that the 
atomic bomb is as destructive as 
we have read that it is. And let’s 
admit, as Mr. Bolte has stated here, 
that suddenly we’re struck like we 
were struck at Pearl Harbor, and 
that Detroit, Chicago, and New 
York, St. Louis, and San Francisco, 
and a bunch of our cities suddenly 


At 


find themselves destroyed by 
atomic bombs. Now, this world 
is very big, and you can’t destroy 
the whole thing. If you don’t be- 
lieve it’s big, get up in an airplane 
and take a look at it. Now, I’d 
like to ask Mr. Bolte after that 
happens, then what? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte, 
affirmative is yours now. 

Mr. Bolte: I think that what the 
General said at the beginning is a 
very interesting example of what I 
may call, without undue irrever- 
ence, the military mind at work— 


the 


_ pardon me, General. You notice he 


talked about if the atomic bomb 
is as destructive as we hear it is. 
Now, I must point out to you that 
the bomb dropped at Hiroshima 
was rendered absolescent by the 
time the next bomb was dropped 
at Nagasaki. Both bombs are now 
looked upon by atomic scientists 
as being somewhat comparable to 
the crossbow. (Laughter.) 

The bomb dropped at Nagasaki 
released only 1/100th of one per 
cent of the energy contained in the 
uranium in the bomb. Now, that 


_ is being speeded up. There is every 


likelihood 


that the destructive 
capacity of the bomb will be in- 
creased very shortly by 100 times, 
and before very much longer by 
1,000 times. In other words, 
instead of destroying four square 
miles, you have a very good chance 
of destroying 40 square miles or 
more. 
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Well, granted that you don’t 
destroy all the land surface of the 
United States, then I think, Gen- 
eral, the answer to your question 
to me is more or less what I said 
in my speech. That you have your 
launching sites well dispersed, when 
the enemy’s attack comes in you 
promptly launch a counterattack, 
and you destroy a large number of 
his cities. Except, he is the one 
who is the aggressor. He knows 
when he is going to strike, and, 
therefore, he has gone ahead and 
made his preparations by dispers- 
ing his cities, putting his industrial 
installations underground, and 
spreading his population around: 
You don’t hit him as hard. He 
then comes in with a second blow 
while you’re getting ready to go 
again. 

Well, now in all that—and as 
you say, General, the velocity of 
war is increasing tremendously— 
there doesn’t seem to be much 
chance for a long war to take place. 
And I would say again that the 
war would be won by him who gets 
in first with his airborne troops 
and seizes the other’s launching 
sites. Amd in that situation I just 
don’t see where all these millions 
of trained reserves arte going to 
be useful. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Wasn’t there a 
famous general who said that 
“him who get there firstest wins 
the mostest.’’ That was before the 


bomb. 


General McLain: They were 
pretty good fighters in that day, 
and war hasn’t changed very much 
in spite of all these new weapons. 
I think Mr. Bolte has indicated the 
answer to my question. That is, 
it takes ground troops to do it. 
I’ve never seen the situation—and 
we've bombed some areas in 
Europe tremendously—but there’s 
never been a time, though, when 
the ground troops didn’t have to 
follow up and do the mopping up. 
I’ve found that the average human 
being is a pretty tough animal, 
and he’s pretty ingenious. And I 
don’t believe there is any such 
bombing that would do any enemy 
any good. 

If he wanted to destroy the 
whole face of the earth, maybe so. 
But any bombing has got to be 
limited to a certain extent before 
it would do him any good because 
he wants to move in and take 
what we've got. That’s the pur- 
pose of the war. And, therefore, 
if he gives us a chance, we're 
going to dig in, and a lot of us are 


going to survive, and you can't 
make me believe anything else. 
Mr. Denny: Well, we’ve got a 
good—thank you, General—we’ve 
got a good lively audience here 
now. It’s almost time to let them 
in on the discussion, so let’s pause 
briefly for station identification. 
Announcer: 
to America’s Town Meeting, 
brought to you by Town Hall 
and the American Broadcasting 
Company. Tonight, Lt. General 
Raymond S. McLain, Senator Ed- 
win C. Johnson, and veterans 
Frank Miles and Charles 


tion, “Do We Need Universal 
Military Training Now?” 
complete copy of this discussion, 


including the question period im- — 


mediately following, send for the 
Town Meeting Bulletin. Just 
write to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York. Enclose ten cents to 
cover the cost of printing and mail- 
ing. Be sure to include your zone 
number and allow at least two 
weeks for delivery. Mr. Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: I'm sure now we're 
ready for the questions from this 
representative Town Hall. audi- 
ence. As I told you before, in order 
to encourage good quéstions — 
questions which will aid in bring- 
ing out the facts and clarifying the 
discussion—Town Hall is offering 
a $25 Victory Bond for the ques- 
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tion which, in the opinion of our 
committee of judges, is considered 
the best for this purpose. The 
question may be sent in by mail 
for next week’s program, and must 
reach us not later than Wednes- 
day noon before the broadcast. 
Address your questions to Town 
Hall, New York 18. But tonight, 


You are listening 


Guy 
Bolte are discussing the vital ques- | 


For a | 


we're limiting our questions to the 
questions that have already been 
sent in and the questions from 
the audience here. Remember, 
limit your questions to 25 words. 
We'll start with the lady in the 
gray hat there. 

Lady: Mr. Bolte. Won't uni- 
versal training with necessary in- 
doctrination develop a real sense 
of responsibility to keep the peace 
and avoid a war as horrible as you 
describe? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte. 

Mr. Bolte: I would certainly 
agree that a year in the army is 
enough to make anybody dislike 
war. (Laughter and applause.) 1 
must say again, though, that I think 
there must be some easier way of 
developing that responsibility to 
keep the peace than just making a 
man dislike the army. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman in the brown coat. 
Man: Mtr. Miles, please. I’ve 


heard just about enough nonsense 
about protecting an imaginary line 
somewhere in the Pacific. It’s 
about time we got down to some 
_ basic truths. 

Mr. Denny: You're making 
yourself ineligible for the $25. 
Well, go ahead. 

Man: The basic truth I want to 
get down to is the fact that man’s 
development mentally has not kept 
pace with his development scien- 
tifically or physically. 

Mr. Denny: Question, please. 
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Man: The question is, “How 
will a military machine developed 
in this country develop the proper 
state of mind, develop the proper 
thinking in our youth and in the 
people in the country? | 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Miles. 

Mr. Miles: The military in 
America is for defense, and 
through that indoctrination the 
youth of America will be taught 
in the service that they’re there to 
defend America. : 

Mr. Denny: Well, do you want 
to add anything to that, General 
McLain? 

Mr. Denny: Well, all right, I 
recognize in the audience one of 
our former speakers on this ques- 
tion, Dr. Alonzo Myers. Dr. 
Myers, do you have a question, 
Sir? 


Dr. Myers: For General Mc- 
Lain. 

Mr. Denny: Yes, sit. 

Dr. Myers: Why should we 


not first try to persuade our Allies, 
Britain and Russia, to join with 
us in outlawing peacetime conscrip- 
tion throughout the world? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: General McLain. 

General McLain: J think we 
should keep that between our AI- 
lies, before the public, before the 
world, as one of our foremost 
missions, but I do not think we 
should neglect our security while 
that’s going on because we don’t 
know when it can be effected. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady please. 


Lady: Senator Johnson. As 
long as you don’t want universal 
conscription here and we want to 
keep the peace throughout the en- 
tire world, why don’t you tackle 
one of the biggest factors in the 
world, and, instead of having 
money with exchange, have a uni- 
versal monetary system doing away 
with exchange? 

Mr. Denny: Senator, we've got- 
ten into money now. 

Senator Johnson: Yes, all Colo- 
rado people are very much inter- 
ested in that, and I could take the 
rest of the evening giving you an 
answer. But, Mr. Denny says I 
can’t even talk about it . 


Mr. Denny: I don’t think we'd 
better get lost on the subject of 
money. Thank you. Let’s take 
another question for the Senator. 
The gentleman in the red tie. 
That’s a good looking red tie, too. 
(Laughter.) 

Man: Senator Johnson, is it 
wiser or better for America to 
prepare for war and work for 
peace, or if war comes the nation 
is found not prepared? 

Senator Johnson: I say prepare 
for war and work for peace. But 
the only thing that I complain 
about in your compulsory military 
training is that it is a miserable 
preparation for war. The war has 
gone on, and left folks who advo- 
cate that sort of thing standing by 
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the wayside. You're a thousand 
years behind your day. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. 
gentleman here. 

Man: 
tory comes to the side which first 
captures undestroyed enemy strate- 
gic points, is this not in itself a 
strong argument for universal 
training? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte. 

Mr. Bolte: I believe, sir, that’s 
the same point that General Mar- 
shall made in his report. I think 
if what we have heard about the 
shape of the next war from Gen- 
eral Arnold and Dr. Oppenheimer 
and the others means anything and 
has any validity at all, it would con- 


The 


Mr. Bolte, if future vic- | 


vince us that there’s not going to — 


be time to call up, to mobilize, re- 
train, and re-equip all the reserves 
who have had this year’s training. 
What we need to seize those bases 
is a small professional airborne 
army which will carry its own 
tanks and mobile equipment with 
it when it flies. That is the kind 
of thing that is going to be useful 
in stopping an atomic war before 
you're destroyed—not training mil- 
lions of troops who are scattered 
all over the country and who will 
lull us into a sense of false se- 
curity about our necessary develop- 
ments in science and in the pro- 
fessional striking force we need. 
(Applause.) 

Man: General McLain, if an- 
other war will be fatal and last 
only a few hours, what can the 


military do—and is it not better 
to stop wars through UNO? 

General McLain: Young man, I 
respect your judgment. I wonder 
what experience, though, is behind 
it. I’m not sure at all that the 
next war will last only a few hours. 
Every war in the past has lasted 
about four years. I feel quite cer- 
tain the next war will probably 
last as long. There might be phases 
of it which will be decided in a 
few hours. I agree with you on 
that. But man, who respects liberty 
and who loves liberty, is going to 
fight until he achieves liberty. 
We've always done that, and I 
think this Nation will always do 
it. As I said awhile ago, he’s a 
tough animal, and if the surface of 
the earth gets too hot, he'll dig 
into the center of it somewhere 
and stay there and crawl out when 
it’s a little more healthy. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, General. 
You’ve brought Mr. Bolte to his 
feet here. 

Mr. Bolte: I would like to add 
a footnote to what the General 
said. General Eisenhower, in a 
speech two weeks ago arguing for 
universal military training — the 
best argument for it I’ve seen—said 
it may be that in another war the 
ancient virtues of stamina and in- 
tegrity and courage will have no 


further place, whatsoever. (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: All right. Pretty 
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dark picture, there, Mr. Bolte. All 


- right. 


Lady: If you are to consult the 
military on military matters, I 
wonder why if a fellow officer of 
the General’s had been opposed to 
military training, the War De- 
partment would, in all likelihood, 
not have allowed him to speak here 
tonight. 

Mr. Denny: What’s that? 

Lady: If one of the General’s 
fellow officers had been opposed 
to universal military training, the 
War Department would probably 
not allow him to speak here to- 
night. 

Mr. Denny: Well, I don’t think 
that’s a fair question. The ques- 
tion was, would the War Depart- 
ment have allowed a general to 
speak against universal military 
training if he was against it? 

Lady: May I defend my posi- 
tion? 

Mr. Denny: Yes, go right ahead. 
(Laughter.) Just a couple of 
Southerners having an argument. 
I hate to argue with a beautiful 
little blonde lady in a lovely red 
dress. (Laughter.) 

Lady: I hate to argue, too, but— 


Mr. Denny: Well, as a matter 
of fact, I like it and so do you— 
so go ahead. (Laughter.) 

Lady: 1 do believe that the War 
Department refuses to let its of- 
ficers speak in public without first 
approving what they have to say. 
I know that from certain inci- 
dents. 


Mr. Denny: Well, now, I just 
doubt that, because nobody censors 
these speeches and nobody censors 
what the General says here and 
nobody censors what any of these 
generals or lieutenants or captains 
in uniform have to say ou: here in 
the Hall tonight. And I don’t 
think that’s a part of our discus- 
sion tonight. 

Besides, I don’t think it’s 
relevant or a fair question. We’re 
delighted to have men in uniforn, 
speaking. It’s contrary to practice 
up to the present time, and you 
don’t want to ruin the step in the 
right direction that has been made 
here tonight and was made on 
the program last 15th of Novem- 
ber. Mr. Miles, the question was 
directed to you, and I horned in 
on it. What do you think about 
it? Do you think the War De- 
partment would permit freedom of 
speech? 

Mr. Miles: Certainly. (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Denny: All right, next ques- 
tion. Gentleman up there. 

Man: Mr. Miles, isn’t it a fact 
that Japan had universal military 
training for decades and she was 
forced to surrender uncondition. 
ally, with armies practically unae- 
feated on the battlefield? 

Mr. Miles: That's right. The 
reason Japan was forced to sur- 
render unconditionally was be- 
cause the American GI and the 
American officer were better fight- 
ing men than the Japs. (Applause. ) 

Mr. Denny: Senator? 
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Senator Johnson: Well, Mr. 
Denny, I can hardly permit that 
to go unchallenged. (Applause.) 
That wasn’t the reason they sur- 
rendered. There’s no question 
about the American fighter being 
superior to them. But we must 
remember that over three million 
well-armed, well-equipped soldiers 
in Japan surrendered when two 
atomic bombs dropped on them. 
And there wasn’t an American sol- 
dier on the Japanese islands at the 
time. They were glad to surrender. 
They could do nothing else. Un- 
conditional surrender was the only 
thing they could do. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Bolte. Yes? 

Mr. Bolte: And there were also 
some B-29’s and some other air 
force and quite a lot of Navy out 
there. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Mr. Miles 
is coming back. Back to the cen- 
ter of the ring comes Mr. Miles. 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Miles: 1 just wanted to tell 
you that when a Negro GI out 
there was asked what he thought 
about the situation, he said he 
thought it would be all right to 
spray them Japs a bit more with 
that atumizer. (Laughter.) 

Senaitrr Tobnson: Mr. Churchill 
said, however, that if we had to 
invade the Japanese islands, it 
would have cost a million Amer- 
ican soldiers. And that has been 
verified and agreed to by many 
American authorities. One mil- 
lion casualties! (Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator. 

Lady: Id like to ask General 
McLain a question. Why wouldn’t 
it be possible to include a certain 
amount of military trainin 1n col- 
lege courses instead of forcing all 
youth to enter the services? 

Mr. Denny: General McLain. 

General McLain: I don’t think it 
is wise to mix the educational— 
the academic—phase of a young 
man’s education with the military 
side of it because that violates 
the principle of simplicity which 
is to carry on one phase of train- 
ing at a time. Now, I think the 
most significant part of this train- 
ing is the field training. You can’t 
do that if the boys are in high 
school, because they've got to be 
away from home. They’ve got to 
go out on a night hike like this 
and live in a field. 

It has been my experience on 
the battlefield that that is one of 
the great shocks to a young fellow 
coming in. No matter how much 
training he had had, unless he 
had been through this maneuver 
training and tried to live in condi- 
tions and weather like this, it was 
just about as great a shock to him 
to go in the front line as it was 
to experience the shell fire and the 
bullets. Now, if he can get used 
to living in this kind of condition, 
he has solved half of the shock of 
combat when he goes into the 
battle line. And he’s twice as well 
prepared to take care of himself. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman, here. 

Man: A question for General 
McLain. General McLain, isn’t it 
a little inadequate for our future 
military and national security to 
be based upon military leaders 
who are still making up their 
opinions on what they’ve seen hap- 
pen in the past war rather than 
what is projected to be happening 
in the next war? 

Mr. Denny: General McLain. 

General McLain: Well, if you 
could find somebody whose judg- 
ment you could rely on—and after 
all this whole question can’t be 
solved by any exact science, you’ve 
got to rely on the judgment of 
people. My position is that the 
people who have fought by the 
older means certainly are our 
best judges of what will be the 
conditions under the new means. 

I think we will have to pro- 
ceed along that line of reason- 
ing. Because somebody on the out- 
side who has never seen war, who 
doesn’t know what’s going on 
down in the front lines, who has 
never been down there, who has 
never been under fire, is not in as 
good position to judge what these 
new weapons will do as a man 
who’s been down there, who has 
fought the war, who has been re- 
sponsible for battles, who has 
fought these battles and won or 
lost them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you very 
much, General. Now, while you 


and Mr. Bolte prepare your sum- 
maries for this evening’s discus- 
sion, here is Fred Cole to tell you 
about next week’s topic. 

Mr. Cole: What is your idea of 
a fair wage? Perhaps you'll agree 
with the man who defines a fair 
wage as just a little bit more than 
he is getting now. Next week, 
your Town Meeting tackles one of 
the most fascinating yet most ur- 
gent problems before the country. 
“Can We Have Higher Wages 
Without Higher Prices?” 

You have a stake in this ques- 
tion. So why not invite your 
friends over next week so that you 
can carry on your own discussion 
after hearing Chester Bowles, Di- 
rector of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and Congresswoman 
Chase Going Woodhouse, Demo- 
crat of Connecticut, and a mem- 
ber of the League of Women 
Voters, join issues with Senator 
Kenneth Wherry, Republican of 
Nebraska, and Henry Pope, Jr., 
president of the Bear Brand Ho- 
siery Company ? 

Next Thursday evening will be 
League of Women Voters’ Night 
on America’s Town Meeting, and 
we welcome to our radio audience 
several hundred League of Women 
Voters’ discussion groups organ- 
ized especially for this purpose. 


Two weeks from tonight, 
friends, Thursday evening, Decem- 
ber 20, you'll hear Norman 


Thomas, Sir Norman Angell, J. J. 
Singh, and a fourth speaker to be 


announced, in a lively discussion of 
the topic, “Should Colonial Em- 
pires Be Liquidated?” But now, 
let’s turn back to tonight’s ques- 
tion, “Do We 
Military Training Now?” and 
hear the summaries of this im- 
portant topic, and also the decision 


of our judges for the winner of 


the $25 Victory Bond. Mr. Denny. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Fred 
Cole. Now, Mr. Bolte, may we 
have your summary for the nega- 
tive, please? 

Mr. Bolte: The negative be- 
lieves, as the affirmative does, that 
military defense measures are nec- 
essary in the present unsettled state 


of world affairs. It differs sharply 
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with the affirmative in the nature 
that those measures should take. 
We believe that for military advice 
in the modern world, we need to 
go to the men who know most 
about the modern world—the sci- 
entists. 


We agree entirely with General 
McLain that the velocity of mod- 
ern war has increased to an unim- 
aginable rate. We hold, therefore, 
that defense must be based on sci- 
entific research and development, 
on industrial development, on a 
high-gear technology, and on the 
training of young men in me- 
chanics, their physical fitness, 
mental alertness, and their prepa- 
ration to be free and independent 
and resourceful citizens. We do 
not believe that universal military 
training, as outlined here tonight 


Need Universal . 


or in previous disclosures, fills that 
bill. We call for a modern de- 
fense policy while we work to elim- 
inate war from the world. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Bolte. Now, General McLain, may 
we have your summary for the 
affirmative, please? 

General McLain: 1 am glad to 
see that all the speakers here to- 
night are concerned with the de- 
fense of the United States. It is 
simply a question of judgment as 
to what me.hods we should use. 

Practically ail the speakers have 
emphasized the atomic bomb. The 
Opposition rests the case entirely 
upon the atomic bomb. I ‘don’t 
think we’ve had experience enough 
with it to cast aside all other 
means that we’ve had, and I think 
we've got to keep our feet on the 
ground. I cai recall that years 
ago when dynamite was invented, 
this same prediction was made— 
that the nation who has this will 
wipe out all the rest of the face of 
the earth. War will become so de- 
structive that man cannot live. 
That’s the same thing we are going 
through now. Dynamite was im- 
proved on, and the explosives we 
used in this war were big improve- 
ments on it. At the same time 
many men lived, in fact most men 
lived; in comparison, very few 
died. 

I think the atomic bomb has led 
to more confusion in this issue 
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than any other one element in it. 
Possibly it’s the biggest question 
in it. I think it is the biggest 
question in the minds of the 
people, and certainly in the minds 
of everyone concerned with the 
question. But we've got to keep 
our feet on the ground, we’ve got 
to keep our present machinery, 
we've got to keep our present 
processes until we can test these 
things by actual experience. 

Great. emphasis is. laid on our 
peace machinery that we are about 
to create, and certainly we must 
urge this and do everything pos- 
sible. But I believe that our Allies 
who are trying to set up that 
thing would feel much more se- 
cure, much more satisfied that it 
is going to be a success, if they 
knew we were prepared militarily 
to back anything we put into that 
and to help set up that machery 
and see that it goes. I think if 
they felt that we would stay strong 
militarily that that would insure 
the success on that one question. 


(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Gen- 
eral McLain. Last January, we 
asked for members of the audience 
to vote on this question, and more 
than 6,000 persons, representing 
every state in the Union, sent in 
their opinions. I won’t remind you 
of the results tonight, but some 
of you may remember them. We 
invite you oncé again to send in 
your opinion,. “Yes,” or “No,” 


on this topic, “Do We Need Uni- 
versal Military Training Now?” 
We'll announce the results next 
week. 

And now before we present our 
$25 Victory Bond for this week’s 
best question, let me remind you 
that you can send in your ques- 
tions for next week’s program by 
mail, but they must reach us not 
later than Wednesday noon _ be- 
fore the broadcast. Address your 
questions to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. Remember 
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to limit your questions to 25 
words. 

Now here’s the vote of our 
judges who have awarded this | 
question the $25 Victory Bond for 
tonight’s discussion—I quote, 
“Isn’t it inadequate for our future 
security for the military to base 
their claims on what has happened 
during the past wars instead of 
projecting their thoughts into the 
future?” Mr. Will Caldwell of | 
New York City. Congratulations, — 
Mr. Caldwell. (Applause.) © 


